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ELOCUTION, ORAL COMPOSITION, OR PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


S. L. Garrison, Worcester Academy 


In the good old days of our grandparents, when all things 
were better done than they are done now, the art of elocu- 
tion reigned supreme. The art, however, become so converted 
into artifice, the thundering of nature into the raving of 
talking machines, that even the gullible public began to 
have doubts about the efforts of other people’s young hope- 
fuls who were inevitably called into the room of the plush 
furniture to recite, “The boy stood on the burning deck.” 
There then grew up in place of this elocution what is called 
oral composition. Its purpose was to eliminate the artifi- 
cality of ancient art and to give training in the expression 
of the boy’s thought— which the other form entirely 
neglects. The weakness of this later method is that the 
teacher is generally not a specialist and frequently not even 
trained in the technique of the voice. The time given to the 
work is generally insufficient. 


The old method elocution, neglected the training of the 
thought; the other method, oral composition, neglects the 
training of the voice; a third and comparatively recent 
method, public speaking, seeks to attain a golden mean 
wherein both training in speech and training in thought 
receive proper emphasis. 


In this new method of training in spoken discourse, the 
great essential is a teacher thoroughly competent both in 
voice technique and in the art of composition. The training 
itself naturally is graded in three steps; in the first two 
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years the pupil should have preliminary drill in oral compo- 
sition ; in the third year logically comes work in declamation 
which may well culminate in a prize speaking; in the fourth 
year comes the more distinctive part of the work — the 
composition and delivery of such public addresses as argu- 
ments and after-dinner speeches. 


Concerning the first point, the training of the teacher, 
little is to be said except to emphasize the need of it. Pro- 
fessor Winter has stated in his Public Speaking that the 
training in voice and in method of speech is a technical 
matter. “It ought not,” he asserts, “to be left to the hap- 
hazard treatment, the intense spurring on, of vocally un- 
skilled coaches for speaking contests... . . The results 
of vocal teaching show . . . . .. that there: are 
few branches of instruction wherein the specially trained 
teacher is so much needed, and can be so effective as in the 
art of speaking.” 

The two vears of preliminary work in oral composition, 
however, can be done by the English teacher who has no 
technical training, The value of the work is in such elemen- 
tary matters as enunciation and pronunciation. “Effective | 
teaching here demands criticism upon the pronunciation of 
words, clear enunciation of syllables, posture, ability to 
stand before the class and look the members in the eye 
BE ” ‘These short speeches or oral themes need not be 
more than a few minutes in length; they will not, moreover, 
call for particularly vigorous expression. The need for the 
technician, therefore, is not great in the preliminary drill 
in oral composition. 


To cure the flat nasal tones which most boys have and 
the tense throat contractions of the school boys’ debates, and 
likewise to give practice in more vigorous expression, there 
is the third year course in declamation under the special in- 
structor in public speaking. 


To give order and uniformity to the work, and to secure 
the greatest literary training as a by-product, it seems best 
to have a definite and logical arrangement of selections. At 
Worcester Academy there are twelve sets of declamations 
during half the school year. Each set of speeches is com- 
posed of a short life of an orator or writer and four selec- 
tions from his works. It seems wise to begin with more 
recent writers or speakers and to work back to the classics, 
because the \former are more interesting and easier to in- 
terpret. 
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A possible arrangement of four sets of selections is as 
follows: 


I. Modern Poets Ill. British Orators 
A. Noyes A. Burke 
B. Kipling B. O’Connell 
C. Stevenson C. Bright 
Il. Famous American Orators IV. Greatest National Writers 
A. Wendell Phillips A. Goethe 
B. Lincoln B. Hugo 
C. Webster C. Shakespeare 


The two elements which must be considered in making 
the selection are simplicity and interest. Care must be 
taken not to go “over the heads” of the boys. The narra- 
tive poems and simple emotional orations are very popular. 
Noyes, “Highwayman’, Kipling’s Ballads, Grady’s “New 
South”, Webster’s jury addresses, and Hugo’s narratives 
are most popular. The program begins with a short bio- 
graphy of the author or orator studied. The more gifted 
boys should be given the task of writing these short sketches ; 
they should be instructed to use fitting incidents and anec- 
dotes. Sometimes it is advisable to give extra credit for 
this work, or else assign to one boy the writing of it and 
to another the delivery. In the life of Shakespeare, for 
example, have them mention the deer episode, his unusual 
marriage experience, his trip to London, and how he sup- 
ported himself there. It is of little use to have them give 
the dates of the plays, or any appreciation of Shakespeare 
as a dramatist; the boys are much more interested in his 
epitaph. 

After each boy in the junior class has delivered at least 
one declamation, unless he be physically disabled, it is the 
custom to select from twelve to twenty of the most promis- 
ing speakers to participate in the Annual Junior Prize 
Speaking. It is best to have this endowed if possible, 
because that lends to it the weight of tradition. At Worces- 
ter the Dexter Prize Speaking has been in existence for 
forty-two years; there are three prizes, twenty-five dollars, 
fifteen dollars and ten dollars. The contest is the big occa- 
sion of the junior year. 

This brings us to the last part of the training in public 
speaking, the senior course. In the case of the juniors we 
try to remedy the weakness of oral composition—that it 
gives only superficial attention to the technique of the voice 
—by the aid of a specially trained instructor. In the case of 
the seniors we try to cure the trouble of elocution—that it 
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does not rain in thought and at the same time we try to 
add point and practicality to the work in oral composition 
by giving advanced training in the composition and delivery 
of arguments and after-dinner speeches. 

The senior course consists in twelve sets of speeches be- 
fore the whole school. Each boy is supposed to give one 
debate and one after-dinner speech. There are, therefore, 
six debates and six sets of after-dinner speeches. The 
debates are delivered in chapel; five boys participate; the 
first gives the introduction covering a history of the question 
and an analysis into the two principal points at issue; one 
boy on each side speaks on each issue; there are no rebut- 
tals, but refutation is handled in the main speeches. 

Debating exists in nearly every school and college. It is 
at various times and in various places good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. ‘To many of us it seems to be generally bad. The 
trouble in most cases is apparently due to the fact that it 
has become mechanical and artificial. To add life to it, to 
make it interesting, we insist at Worcester largely upon 
concreteness. To. eliminate the artificial, and to secure 
naturalness, we prohibit all technical terms and fixed forms 
of expression that have grown up with debating as a game. 

Concretieness is without a doubt the most effective instru- 
ment in securing force. Specific objects make upon the 
mind more definite and more vivid impressions than do 
general ones; the appeal of the abstract is purely intellec- 
tual. We therefore encourage the use of illustrations, 
analogies, and incidents. It was found last year to be 
worth while to devote one whole debate to exaggerating, 
and thereby emphasizing, the value of the metaphor and 
simile. The subject happened to be whether the navy 
should be increased. The affirmative were told to liken 
the various nations to so many dogs. We were made to 
see the English bull, with his Rooseveltian mouthful of 
gleaming teeth (dreadnoughts) ; the German dachshund, a 
cross between a bull-dog and a beer-barrel, and an adept 
at clawing out the vitals of his enemies by means of his 
submarine claws; finally, the lean American “houn‘ dawg” 
with the hoof and mouth disease, for he has neither sub- 
marines nor dreadnoughts. The negative, on the other 
hand, were given this quotation: 


“For angling rod he took a sturdy oak; 
For line a cable that the storm ne’er broke; 
His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail. 
He sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale.” 
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The metaphor was carried out by asking what we were to 
do with this whale, a large navy, when we got it. Moreover, 
the German whale would not last long anyway under the 
attacks of our devil-fish mines and submarine sharks. It 
is apparent that the very exaggeration of these methods of 
approach would amuse and interest boys; it taught the 
vividness of the metaphor more forcibly than a week’s dis- 
cussion. 

Not only should the debate be interesting, but it should 
also be natural rather than artifificial, What is more tire- 
some and more absurd than this form of address: “Mr. 
Chairman, Honorable Judges, Most Worthy Opponents, 
Ladies and Gentlemen?” It is much more natural to say 
simply “Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gnetlemen.” Again, it 
seems best to prohibit entirely the use of all technical terms 
and fixed forms of expression, stich as affirmative, negative, 
opponent, colleague, etc. When one is arguing in every- 
day life he does not say: “The affirmative maintains . . .” 
He says rather: “It has been said...” Why should not 
the same be done in our school debates? 

The debates must be interesting, and the after-dinner 
speeches, the second part of the senior course, must be true- 
to-life and humorous. The atmosphere and conditions under 
which this latter kind of address is given should be as much 
like real life as possible; in a private school, the dining hall 
is the place. The element of humor can be secured through 
a judicial use of the anecdote. Probably the best rule for 
the after-dinner speech is that of James Russell Lowell, 
that it should be composed of an anecdote, a quotation, and 
a platitude. At any rate this formula has been accepted 
by many brilliant assemblies since then; that is some proof 
of its quality. The anecdote gives the jovial element so 
necessary to complete the comfortable feeling of content 
that a good banquet gives; the quotation or pointed epi- 
grams, like the verse from the Bible in a real sermon, gives 
the text, the gist, of the little post-prandial sermon; finally 
the platitude is the explanation or elaboration of the point, 
and about this, as Mr. Lowell slyly remarks, we need not 
bother ourselves, for we will attain it anyway. Of course 
every after-dinner speech does not have to follow this form- 
ula; there is more than one recipe for making good bread. 
If the speech is concise, terse, in part humorous, and in 
part presenting a single idea forcibly, it cannot but be good. 

It will be found that the boys are much more successful 
with the after-dinner speech than with any other type of 
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public address. The simplicity and naturalness of this 
form and the practical value of the training all appeal to 
them. Moreover, the use of a conversational style and the 
comparative informality of the occasion encourage spon- 
taneity. Indeed, so interested will the boys become in this 
kind of public speaking that no external spurs or prizes are 
necessary. 

To sum up, a course in declamation culminating in prize 
speaking; a course in after-dinner speaking followed by 
the commencement orations,—this, it is submitted, will con- 
stitute a proper and sufficient training in public speaking. 
It will give advanced work in voice culture, which oral com- 
position neglects; it will give practice in the composition 
of public addresses, which is lacking in elocution and insuf- 
ficient in oral composition. It tends to eliminate the arti- 
ficial and the formal, and to secure the interesting and prac- 
tical elements. It requires merely the fullest co-operation 
of the principal and of a special instructor in public speak- 
ing who is trained both in English Composition and in the 
technique of the voice. 


EDILORIAL NOTES 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the interest and im- 
portance of the meeting of our Association which was held 
on Saturday, December 11, at the Boston Public Library. 
We had as our guests on this occasion Miss Alice M. Jordan, 
Head of the Children’s Department, Boston Public Library ; 
Miss Mary E. Hall, Chairman of the Committee on High 
School Libraries, N. E. A.; Professor Allan Abbott, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, University; Miss Margaret Coult, 
Barringer High School, Newark, N. J.; and Mr. George 
Parker Winship, Librarian of the Widener Collection. 

These speakers, in discussing The Library in the Second- 
ary School, brought forcibly to our attention the fact that 
many schools in New England are far behind schools in 
other parts of the country. Not many of us have realized 
the necessity of the trained librarian; we have not secured 
from our school committies the appropriation that adequate 
equipment of books and apparatus demands; we have not all 
learned the art of co-operating with the public library; we 
have not keenly interested ourselves in creating an English 
Department “morgue”; we have been negligent in the effec- 
tive use of pictures; we have not realized the possibilities 
of collecting commercial exhibits. The emphasis laid upon 
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all these points ought to stir even the most lethargic. And 
the net result ought to be better work in the English class- 
room, more interest in the world’s affairs, a more eager 
desire to read the best of the world’s literature. 


For the special exhibit that revealed so concretely the pos- 
sibilities of library work in the schools, we are deeply in- 
debted to Miss Alice M. Jordan, of the Boston Public 
Library, and, Miss Mary E. Hall, of the Girls’ High School 
of Brooklyn. 


To Mr. Lane and Mr. Winship, of Harvard University, 
we should also like to express our sincere thanks. Every 
possible courtesy was extended us, and when we left the 
Widener Library we were also very grateful to Mr. Browne 
for the opportunity he had afforded Mr. Lane and Mr. Win- 
ship, and the trustees of the Boston Public Library to display 
all this kindness. 

On Monday evening, Nov. 15, a meeting arranged by the 
Committee on Local Conferences was held in the assembly 
hall of the Bridgewater Normal School. Nearly two hun- 
dred parents and teachers of Bridgewater listened to papers 
on the subject, “What shall our children read?” Mrs. 
Wallace Boyden spoke on the topic from the point of view 
of the home; Miss Frances Warner from the point of view 
of the school. The discussion which followed showed clearly 
that the motion-picture theatre is the problem above all 
others that interests parents and teachers today,—especially 
in its relation to reading and the forming of a reading 
habit among children between ten and fourteen years of age. 

Your committee feels that meetings of this sort are stimu- 
lating and thoroughly worth-while. Will you not help us 
to arrange a conference in your town? 

SAMUEL THURBER. 


Masterpieces of the English Drama 
Edited under the supervision of 


Felix E. Schelling, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of English 
Literature, University of Pennsylvania. Hach 70 cents. 


Representative plays of the great English writers, out- 
side of Shakespeare, from the later years of the reign 
of Queen Blizabeth-to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. The four or five plays in each volume have been 
selected because they represent the best efforts of their 
authors in the different varieties of drama to which 
each has devoted his attention. The plays are judiciously 
annotated and adapted for use in the classroom. The 
volumes are attractive in appearance and inexpensive. 


Volumes already issued 
Massinger Ben Jonson 
Webster aad Tournenur Thomas Middleton 


Congreve (Just published) 
Beaumont and Fletcher Geoz ie Chapian 


Marlowe (In preparation) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


APPRECIATION 


of the Unusual Qualities of 
Clippinger’s 
Composition and Rhetoric 


is Constantly Increasing 


Published two years ago this fall, this book is now 
used in thirty-four of the forty-eight states. It has been 
adopted by 26 places in Pennsylvania, 31 in Wisconsin, 
15 in Illinois, 19 in Michigan, 15 in Minnesota, 14 in 
Arkansas, 47 in Iowa, 61 in Missouri, 21 in Texas, 18 in 
Nebraska, 45 in Washington, 45 in Idaho, 47 in Cali- 
fornia. The book has also been adopted by the State of 
Alabama and the State of Tennessee. 


Its material is unhackneyed, its point of view is inspir- 
ing, its suggestions for teacher and pupil are both new 
and practical. Beautifully illustrated. 8387 pp. 90c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


STILL IN THE LEAD 


Macmillan’s Pocket Series of English American 
Classics continues to win favor with all teachers of 
English. In keeping with our progressive policy, we are 
pleased to announce that study outlines are in prepara- 
tion for use in connection with all titles of this series. 
We have already published study outlines for Addison’s 
“Sir Roger de Coverley’’, Coleridge’s ‘“‘Ancient Mariner’’, 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth’. These outlines are skillfully 
prepared and can be placed inside the cover of each 
classic. A copy of each outline will be furnished to 
teachers on request. 


Over 150 titles to select from. Why not make your 
classics uniform? 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


HUGO’S “LES MISHRABLES”, edited by Douglas G. 
Crawford, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Huntington Chambers, Boston 


Elements of High School English 
JUST PUBLISHED 


By MAUDE M. FRANK, Author of High School Exercises 
in Grammar and Constructive Exercises in English. 296 
pp. ¢5 cents. 

A first year book providing abundant material for training 
in composition, oral and written, along with thorough drill in 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization and word formation. Gram- 
mar is presented with the minimum of theory and the maximum 
of practice. Most of the exercises connect grammar with com- 
position. 

Four ten minute plays arranged from Charles Dickens’ 
*‘Mavid Copperfield,” Virgil’s “Aeneid,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” and 
Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle’ are included for dramatic work. 


Practice Work in English 
For the First Year of High School 


By MARIETTA KNIGHT, South High School, Worcester, 
Mass. 212 pp. 60 cents. 

A dri!l book, dealing with those weaknesses of the first year 
student that are the most difficult to root out. It contains a 
wealth of valuable material so arranged that it will be of great 
assistance in helping the individual pupil. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, - ‘- - - - BOSTON 


The New Hudson Shakespeare 


A New Edition, bound in flexible blue cloth 
A New Price~--30 cents a volume 


Dr. Hudson’s introductions and notes, famous for their good 
sense, charm, and sympathy, remain essentially unchanged. 
The results of the most recent researches of modern scholarship 
in textual criticism, Elizabethan literature, language and prosody 
have been incorporated. 


The notes are placed at the bottom of the text page. They 
are full but not officious. 


The introduction includes the history of each play, a discus- 
sion of the sources of the plot, a brief review of the versification, 
and an analysis of the dramatic construction. 

The beauty of the books is most appealing. They are bound 
in flexible blue cloth, are light and handy, and are set in large, 
handsome type. Now ready: 


As You Like It Macbeth 
Merchant of Venice Hamlet 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Julius Caesar 
King Lear Twelfth Night 
King Henry the Fifth The Tempest 


Much Ado About Nothing 


Others are to follow 


Ginn and Company 
29 Beacon Street Boston 


English Readings for Schools 


Under the editorship of Wilbur L. Cross, Professor in 
Yale University. 

The publishers offer the seasonable suggestion that 
every teacher of English in New England make a New 
Year’s resolution to consider the EK. R. for S. edition of 
any reading text before deciding on an edition for 
class use. Correspondence will be heartily welcomed. 


A. H. Williamson, 7echnical High School, 
Providence, R. I. 


“Bach copy is admirably well arranged with its com- 
plete, concise introduction, valuable bibliography, good 
map, definite and helpful notes, comments and questions, 
or good glossary. In addition, the text.proper is very 
clearly printed and so arranged that it helps in vizualiz- 
ing—a great advantage for most persons especially 
high school pupils.’ 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK ‘BOSTON CHICAGO 


